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a very enlightened age compared with previous
centuries, and for this reason. Conquests of bar-
barians had been made, Roman civilization largely
extended, and the times favored the culture of
letters. " Literature and the arts," says Mosheim,
" with the study of humanity and philosophy, be-
came generally diffused, and the cultivation of
them extended to countries that previously had
formed no other scale by which to estimate the
dignity of man than that of corporeal vigor or
muscular strength." Amid these* circumstances,
so favorable to popular elevation, Christianity
began its history. Fifty years after the crucifix-
ion, multitudes in all parts of the Roman empire
accepted it as true, and based its facts and its
success upon the great foundation fact of the re-
surrection of Christ. No system of fact and doc-
trine was ever taught which so soon as commonly
known, as to tluiir tendency, met with universal
hostility. But this hostility did not begin with
the denial of proffeicd truth. Jew and Gentile
were bitterly opposed to each other, but both
unitedly opposed Christianity, simply because it
assailed the false hope and self-righteousness of
the one, and the idolatry and licentiousness of the
other, as alike ruinous to the interests of man-
kind in every aspect. While it enforced moral
truth that was or might have been known, it
taught original truth that could not otherwise
have been known. It won strong friends, for
which reason it excited strong enemies, whose
aim was to destroy it; and to suppose they did
not act in obedience to such motives as hatred